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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 
_-_:-lC 
THE WV. 8. CONSTITUTION Is ‘a covFNaNT With Deitn 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 
_ 


Ey" Yes! it eannot be denied—the slaveholding 


lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 


secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of prererving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exacti n, fata 
to the principles of popular representation, of arepre- 
sentation for slaves —for articles of merchandize, unier 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the Amreriear Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
1AL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMEN'T.’—Joun Quincy Apaxs 
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imbne those who may follow them with correct prin- | 
ciples, and impress them with the necessity of indus- | 
trious habita. 

I cannot donbt but Liberia will continue to pros- 
per, if the Society will give it the proper supervi- | 





|sion, studiously avoiding all connection or inter-| 
ference with the political or sectiona! questions of the | fugitive negroes, 


day.’ 
The following preamble and resolutions were in- | 
‘ ' 
troduced by the Bishop at a late annual meeting of | 


the Alabama Conference of the Methodist Episco- | 


| pal Church, and adopted :— 


Whereas, in our opinion. the colonization of free 
colored peop’e from this conntry to Liberia is in ac- | 
cordance with the wise and benevolent arrangements 
of Divine Providence, at once beneticial to ed 


| 


| selves, to their children, to Africa, and franght with 


| 


the best interests of our common country and ber 
institutions; therefore, } 

Resolved, That we deem the colonization of the | 
free people of color from this State to Liberia en- | 
tirely expedient and practicable, and worthy of our | 
aid. } 

Resolved, That we look with favor upon the next | 
organization of the State Colonization Society in Al- 
abama, under whose auspices this work of emigration | 
will be promoted, and we pledge to it our coriial | 
co-operation. 

Resolved, That we wil! give our influence, as far 
as practicable, in facilitating the labors of the au-| 
thorized agent of the State Colonization Society | 
among us, | 

eee oe ee ee a 
COLORED POPULATION. | 


The agitations of the question of slavery, which | 
have been altogether favorable to the blacks in this| 
part of the country. Public attention has been 


}more generally directed to this class of people, and | 


the result is an increased dislike to the race, and a! 
prevailing repugnance to allowing them a residence 
among us. In several States, measures have been ta- 
ken to prevent their removal to the North. One of 
the Western States contains in the new Constit.u- 
tion recently adopted, a prohibition to the effect 
that negroes shal] be debarred from settling in the 
State. | 
This prohibitory clause was adopted by an over- 
whelming majority of the people. In Pennsylvania, 
a bill has lately been introduced, proposing to make | 
ita penal offence for negroes to come into the State | 
with a view of settling; and we have no doubt that, | 
if such a law were presented to the people for their | 
action, it would be adopted by a ‘arge majority.— | 
At the same time, Gov. Hunt, of New York, despair- | 


ored population so long as they remain here, has re- 
spectfully suggested to the Legislature that they had | 
better be sent back to Africa, the land of their fath- | 
ers, and that provisions be made to that effect. | 
These things have evidently come from the con- 


The masses of the white population at the North | 
dislike the race, and this is one reason why there is | 
comparatively so little sympathy for them. Even 
the rankest abolitionists don’t want the blacks about | 
And this dislike is constantly increasing, 


them. 


|while the demand for blacks as servants is con-! Fowler and Mr. 


stantly decreasing. Another class—poor emigrants 
from Kurope—are coming in to take their places.— | 
OF consequence, more steps will undoubtedly be ta- | 
|ken by other States to prevent the influx of the 
black race. It is not improbable that the time will | 


,to become familiar with their new situation, nd to, ing to one idea, argues a mental imbecility, a distor- 


tion of intellectual! vision,a hallocination that ts more 
appropriate toa lunatic asylum than a legislative 
body. One would think from the loud appeals and 
urgent conduct of certain men on this subject, that 
there was no other interest in this country bat sla- 
very, and no other property worth looking after but 
; We can, in a good degree, ex- 
cuse the fanatical devotion of the thoughts of Sonth- 
ern men to this slavery ism, for it is their all. They 
breakfast, dine, and sup upon slavery. They sleep 
with it, and dream over it. But for Northern men, 
who have other interests in their charge, who have 
vast concerns, affecting millions of men and millions 
of money in the free States, demanding theit: atten- 
tion, it is wholly inexcusable to be so wrapped up 
in this one idea of slavery and runaway negroes. We 
should like to impress upon these Northern negro 
men, that the white population, composing their con- 
stituencies, have some clain to their consider:tio, 
and we commend then to be looking after their 
interests, instead of being perpetually engaged in 
nosing out and straining their eyeballs over flying 
blacks. Pray, gentlemen, leave your negro isms 


lalene for at ieast a part of one session, and let the 


legitimate business of Congress flow on uninterrupt- 
edly. 32 B.. F. 





PRESIDENTIAL! 


The Richmond Examiner, the organ of a large 
section of the Virginia Democracy, is out for Dong- 
lass for President, in an editorial quite as much char- 
acterized by insinuations against the other candi- 
dates forthe Presidency, as by laudations of its fa- 
vurite. It says:— 


‘He is no relic of the prst—no fossil remain of a 


i have been so fiery for some time past, seem not to by-gone time, No past defeat casts ils ominous shad- 


ow in his path. Hope and youth blaze before him ; 
success sits like a haloon his brow. He has al- 
ready passed every contemporary competitor, yet all 
may see that the history of this man is still a future. 
His political connections are yetto be formed. He 
is the New MANin the field. He belongs to no clique 
of ofd fogies, in Virzinia, or any where else. He 
has no past baekslidings, no indiscreet speeches, for 
the orators and the presses of the Federal party to 
mitch against the ridiculous qualities, the absurd 
words, the follies, and the worse errors of Winfield 
Scott. His democracy is the ‘chrysolite without 
flaw’; in his political career, there has been no va- 
riance nur shadow of turning.’ 


{> The Washington Republic, speaking for the 
Whig party, says :— 


‘The great test which the Union has hitherto ap- 


|ing of any improvement in the condition of the col- | plied of fidelity to Southern rights, is adherence to 


the Compromise, Well, the Waie Administration 
has adopted and announced two years in succession 
this very policy. Presideut Fillmore and every mem- 
ber of his Cabinet approve it, and cordiaily support 
it. As far, then, as the Executive organization of 


|tinued agitation of the vexed question of slavery.— | the Whig party goes, it presents a sufficient protec- 


tion to Sonthern rights. The Whigs of the present 
House of Representatives, the very first day of the 
session, adopted the resolution endorsing and re- 
affirming the policy laid down by the President.— 
There were only tywo individuals in the caucus, Mr. 
. Stevens, who expressed dissent 
from this resolution. ° $ , 

Such is the ‘ present organization’ of the Whig 
party, that tw can present no Presidential candidate 
who does not stand where the Whig Administration 
and the Whig caucus stand. There are no Whig 


|come, when they will be either transported out of | Secessionists at the South; there are no Whig Abo- 
the conntwy, or forced back into slavery by a Nor- | jitionists al the .Vorth.’ 


thern feeling, or prejudice as strong as that at the 
South which now retains them there. But they must 
thank their over-officious friends for ali these meas- 
| ures to their disadvantage.—Dover (.V. H.) Gazetie. 


ITS REAL SPIRIT. 


The Colonization Herald contains an editorial, 
showing the claws of the beast, from which we extract 


jthe passage below: 











A DEAD MAN AT AUCTION. 


We knew live nen were marketable, but supposed 
a dead man was not worth his hide. A Southern 
friend sends us the following scrap, cnt froma news- 
paper published at Greenville, South Carolina, dated 
| February 19, 1852 :— 


‘We learn from the Sentinel, that the property of 
Messrs. Ulin & Walker, which was advertised in 





| ‘That the colored people should look on the Col- 
| onizationists as their enemies, and as offering them 
| perfidious, injurious advice, is not to be wondered 
‘at. But let them remember, that those whom they 
regard as enemies have power—effectual power. 
The case of the Cherokee Indians, removed by force, 
by the military of the country, from their native land, 
jand transplanted to one thought much less desirable, 
jought not to be forgotten. It is not the person offer- 
jing the advice that is to be considered, but the ad- 
jvice. An enemy, without even intending, may give 


| advice that we may advantageously pursue.’ 


| [Remember that this Society is professedly philan- 
| thropic, and is bent upon doing, in a real Christian 
way, the most it can for the free blacks who desire 
|to remove to Liberia, Hear how Christian and 
gently persuasive are its tones! How is it possidle 
for the free blacks to resist such friendly advice? 
Only on the theory of base ingratitude. Alas, how 
base !] 


A RENEWAL OF THE AGITATION. 
_ Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune.] 


Wasurneton, March 3, 1852. 

A motion was made the day before yesterday in 
the Honse, to suspend the rules, by Mr. Fitch of In- 
diana, in order to introduce the slavery question. 

It was supported by the votes of such men as Jas. 
Brooks, Joshua R. Giddings, Taylor, of Ohio, Ap- 
pleton and Faller, of Me., Peaslee and Hibbard, of 
N. H., and other gentlemen who seem determined 
| that the agitation of the subject of slavery in Con- 
| gress shall not subside. 
| We beg to know, if it is not enough that the Com- 
| promise measures have settled al] the issues that 
j|have grown out of the slavery question? Are they 
|not adjusted ? Is not the country tranquilized there- 
jon? Do not the people repose in peace, North and 
| South, and desire no fruitless agitation of this vexed 
| subject ? 

If it beso, as we 
of late, why disturb this blissfnl condition ? 








have been a thousand times told 
Why 


shall, Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, Mr. Faller, of Maine, 
Mr. Giddings, Mr. Howe, and other gentlemen, per- 
sist in this course of pestilent agitation? It may be 
that Mr, Giddings finds his account in agitating 


his watchman’s rattle of slavery ;~bat why gentle- 
men situated like the New York city members, re- 
presenting a great commercial metropolis, whose 
interests are perilled by agitation, should confeder- 
ate with Mr. Giddings, and countenance these in- 
cendiary proceedings, we are at a loss to conjecture. 

How long will uneasy, notoriety-loving members 
of Congress continue to ride this malignant and in- 
fectious hobby, and neglect to attend to their proper 
legislative duties ? It is surely hardly worth while 
to waste months in discussing topics that have al- 
ready been acted upon and finally settled. And to 
persist in doing it, is to exhibit a degree of perversi- 
ty and fanaticism that is quite intolerable. This 
eternal harping on one string, this perpetual cling- 





do members of Congress, like Mr. Brooks, Mr. Mar- | 


questions that have been settled—in keeping his | 
constituents on the qui vive by the frequent use of 


| our columns, brought very extravagant prices. The 
| negroes averaged four hundred and ninely-nine 
| dollars per head, althongh there were among them a 
| large number of children, some at the breast, old 
| men and old women, one or two superannuated, and 
lone old fellow deceased. The mules averaged one 
| hundred and forly-eight dollars per head. The corn 
was sold for one dollar and sir cents, cash, per bush- 
el; and the fodder, a dollar and six cents per hun- 
dred weight. 

‘We are glad to see the property of our friends 
selling so well, but are astonished at what is appa- 
rently the infatuation of the people, in paying such 
prices, when cotton is worth only about seven cents 
per pound.’ 

[What respect can a community in which such 
| things are done, and reported so coolly, have for hu- 
man nature ?] 





| 


| 
| 
| 


\ 





masses, coming from any body clse but this great 
Savior of the Union. But he had, doubtless, a pri- 
vate reason for this course, seeing that he made said 
quotation, as he tells us, to illustrate its coincidence 
with a transaction which has been seen, very recently, 
in our own country—alluding to] Kossuth’s mission 
to Washington, of which Mr. Webster has spoken 
quite freely in Enylish. It was well enough, there- 
fore, to speak of it again, in Latin, leaving the trans- 
lation thereof, and the adoption or non-adoption of 
the sentiments to future emergencies, when, if neces- 
sary, they can be made with all that remarkable 
adroitness with which Mr, Webster usually recurs to 
past speeches, (all except that at Plymouth Rock !) with 
quotations or without them, as in his reference, in his 
Washington Banquet speech, to his speech on the 
Greek question. And here allow me to hint, that 
this habit indicates a sad disrezard for the admonito- 
ry sentiment of Mr. Emerson, that ‘ consistency is a 
fool's speech ;’ for Mr. Webster's constant concern 
seems to be about making a show of that quality. It 
was said very truly of the late William B. Tappan, 
that he ‘never rhymed without a thought of piety.’ 
Contrastingly enough it. might be written of the 
‘ godlike,” paradoxical as it may sound, that he never 
speaks without a thought of consistency, however 
full of the words of piety in the historical address 
more particularly under notice—a circumstance which 
should be sect down to the credit of Rev. Drs. Stuart, 
Dewey, e¢ id genus omne, who have taken Mr. Web- 
ster specially under their wings, since he made him- 
self worthy of their efforts to save him, by his efforts 
to save the Union with his advocacy of the Compro- 
mise. But to my main purpose, to which this inci- 
dental reference to these divine coadjutors of despo- 
tism naturally conducts me back, after a digression 
only allowable in an epistolary effort like this. 

I proceed to remark, then, that a reference to Gor- ! 
don’s Essays upon Tacitus, a work one hundred years 
old, has furnished me with the means of assigning at | 
least * probable cause,’ as you lawyers would say, (I| 





beg your pardon—I forgot that you had abjured the |, 


profession) for the ‘strong preferences’ of Mr. Web- | 
ster for other ancient historians, as against Tacitus. | 
In his introduction to his Discourses, which were as | 
sermons to the texts furnished by the history of the 


| ereat historian, and which were bound up with his_ 


translation thereof, Gordon breaks forth in the fol- ! 

| 

lowing strain :— 
' 
‘The advantages and blessings of liberty are most 

paipably to be discerned, where tyranny is most heav- | 


ily felt; and from this very History, the reader will | 


once, in company with a number of other Southern- 
ers, heard in the New York Tabernacle, from the lips 
of my ‘ ungrateful” quondam fellow-citizen, Frede- 
rick Douglass, which I will venture to quote, as fol- 
lows :— 

(fe The extract which our respected correspon 1- 
ent here refers to, we do not find enclosed in his let- 
ter, and therefore are unable to quote it, much to our 
regret.|—Ed. Lid. 

I don’t know, my dear sir, but I have given offence 
to some personal friend of Mr. Webster by thus using 
his name in connection with, and referring to his sen- 
timents (by implication) as contrasting with those of 
a ‘runaway nigger.” If so, 1 excuse myself by say- 
ing that it is, after all, but the ‘Black Douglass ’ vs. 
the ‘Black Daniel.’ Besides, I have a ‘ strong pref- 
erence,’ as between the two, for the sentiments of this 
modern black historian of the people’s wrongs, and I 
suppose I have a right to my preferences, as well as 
he; and my predilection may, perhaps, be accounted 
for, in part, by the fact that I had the curious satisfac- 
tion, on my return to Baltimore, after hearing the 
specch from which I have just quoted, to find the 
city pretty well sprinkled, not to say flooded, with a 
pamphlet edition of it, paid for from my scanty funds, 
though not by my order—inexplicable as that may 
appear; thus giving its author an unexpected hear- 
ing in the city of his childhood. But, if the senti- 
ments of this son of Maryland be not relished, be- 
cause of the peculiar color of his skin, I beg to quote 
a sentiment from a speech delivered by another son 
of Maryland, William Pinkney, in the House of Del- 
egates, in 1798, which is strikingly coincident with 
the sentiments given above :— 

* By the eternal principles of justice, no master in this 
State could hold his slaves for a single hour” * * #* 
‘It will not do to talk like philosophers, and act like 
unrelenting tyrants; to be perpetually sermonizing 
it, with liberty for the text, and actual oppression for 
our commentary. * * * * Here have emigrants 
from a land of tyranny found an asylum for persecu- 
tion, and here also have those, who came as rightfully 
free as the winds of heaven, found an eternal grave 
for the liberties of themselves and their posterity!’ 

Having given these strikingly forcible passages from 
an effort which has become part of our own history, 
(strangely contrasting with Mr. Webster's latter-day 
opinions,) I will copy a citation by him (Mr. Pink- 
ney) of Roman hi-tory, from which he quoted for a 


| very diffe ent purpose than that with which Mr. 


Webster quoted from it, in the address under no- 
tice :— 
‘ The love of liberty is inherent in human nature. 


|see that whatever is good or amiable in the world is | To stifly or annihilate it, though not impossible, is 


| 


by tyranny destroyed and ex*inguished; that what- | 
ever is evil, mischievous and detestable, is by tvrants | 
introduced, nurtured and propagated. From whence | 
he will reason and recolicet, that every thing dear and | 
desirable to society must result from a state of liber- | 
ty; that there, only property and life are not precari- | 
ous, nor conscience and the tacuities of the sou! bound | 
in chains ;—that even religion, in order to do good, | 


| must be entirely free.’ . 


In the same spirit, which Gordon had quaffed from | 


this non-favorite of Mr. Webster, Tacitus, we have | 
this passage, which it did not, probably, suit Mr. | 
Webster's purpose to consult, because too ‘ refresh- | 
ing’ :— 

‘ Liberty [that is the burden of Ais song, as it once | 
was that of the ‘ godlike’} which is the people's civil | 
salvation, cannot be too o.ten inculcated and explain- | 
ed. Where liberty is gone, what havethey more? It} 
has been often secretly undermined, often openly at- 
tacked, in this free nation. Against it, many mon- 
strous and wicked doctrines have been advanced. ‘To 
overturn it, the holy name of God has been boldly 
profaned, his sacred word impiously perverted, all 
the excesses of oppression and public robbery have 
been encouraged and sanctitied. And all this by 
some Oracles of the Law.” * * * * Thus was ev- 
ery thing dear and valuable to this nation given up. 
Nor was it [let us suppose some ‘ Compromise’ spo- | 
ken of} a mere compliment, ¢fficiously made and not | 
taken. ‘To manifest how acceptable it was [to the | 
cotion lords and merchant princes of the North, as | 
well as to the slaveholders and slave-traders of the | 
South] the perjured and godless traitors who made it 
were openly distinguished with protection and re- 
wards.” 


One passage more, the modern application of whose 
scathing invective may happen to fit some reverend, 
if not revered, heads and hearts :— 








* What languace can paint such shocking wicked: ess 
ani delusion! Surely, none ever feared God so litt’e 1s | 
some who have spoken in his name; none have ever 
been so void of humanity towards men as many who 
have assumed to guide them to all happiness. Nor was 
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Che Liberator. 
WEBSTER’S HISTORICAL ADDRESS. 

Battimore, March Ist, 1852. 





My Dear Sin,—Praises of Daniel Webster are, 
just now, in many of the newspapers of the land, if 
| not in ‘all the churches,’ for his address before the 
| New York Historical Society. That address is, un- 
j questionably, an able one ; but, considering what im- 
| portant aids extensive libraries and private secretarics 

can furnish, especially in the preparation of a written 
| discourse, with a year’s notice, there is nothing in it 
| so remarkable, in my opinion, as to justify the ex- 
| travagant laudations which reach the eye and the car 
at every turn. But what a ‘great man’ does, the 
| populace (especially those of his own party) are 
|‘bound” to accept as ‘great,’ of course, just as all 
| South Carolina's sons (i. e., her white sons) were said 
to sneeze when Mr. Cathoun took snuff—a fact which 
leads me almost to doubt, in a spirit of patriotic de- 
| spondency, the position so eloquently maintained by 
you in your recent Faneuil Hall speech, that the an- 
cient power of leadership has passed away before the 
influence of the penny papers. 

I was struck with some of the preferences of Mr. 
Webster, as among historians. For example, he 
speaks of a ‘degree of falling off in the purity and 
elegance’ of the Latin historical style, as ‘discern- 
ible in the pages of Tacitus,’ and then declares that 
his ‘ preference is strongly for Sallust,’ from whose 
writings he proceeds to give a very long and lumber- 
some quotation, without one word of translation, al- 
beit we are told that he ‘ refreshes" himself by ‘ turn- 
ing once more’ to his pages. Of which I am tempt- 
ed to say, rather digressively, that such a prodigious 
feat as making wholesale quotations of Latin, would 
hardly be deemed rery ‘refreshing’ to the unlearned 








it possible for any man to deliver such tenets as from 
God, without being either a bold impostor, or an en- 
thusiast stark mad; a hard-hearted knave, or a 
dreaming lunatic! In truth, these doctrines were as 
notoriously selfish as they were notoriously wicked 
and absurd. When they themselves were caressed, 
they never failed to justify oppression and to deify 
oppressors.” 


We have this ‘ higher law’ question put and an- 
swered :— 


‘Whether that sort of government which is evi- 
dently best for man be well-pleasing to the Deity, or 
whether he espouses and approves the worst? What 
question ever admitted of a clearer answer? And 
yet, what tomes of nonsense and ungodly falsehood 
have been published about it, to sanctify oppression, 
¥ blast and overthrow all the natural and civil rights 
of men! 


Finally, we have, in the language of this translator 
of Tacitus, so strangely passed by, (no, not strange- 
ly, after all,) this shocking ‘ disunion doctrine ’:— 


* Common happiness and security are the ends of socie- 
ty. To secure these ends is the duty of governments. 
en another antiquated production from the pen of 

efferson.} Where they are procured, it is the duty 
of subjects to obey and reverence and support their 
Governors. Where such ends are not pursued, but, 
in opposition to them, power degenerates into vio- 
Jence, and subjection into slavery, where mere will 
and passion have sway, where misery and dread and 
oppression prevail, can government be said to exist ? 
No. This is not the exercise of government, but of 
hostility; and to resist an enemy is but self-defence. It 
is the law and duty of nature. Is it not repugnant to 
nature and all common sense, to reverence evil, to be 
fond of the author of evil, and to conceive that any 
duty is due to him! Was it possible for the Romans 
to love Tiberius, possible to esteem Caligula or Nero? 
Itis enough that people love such as love them, that 
they esteem those who protect and relieve them.’ 


The last sentence quoted relates, of course, to love 
of government, (political love, it might be ealled, not 
inaptly,) and not that love of the individual neighbor 
inculcated by the ‘ higher law.’ By it, I am remind- 





ed of the concurrent sentiments of a speech which I 


yet difficult to be accomplished. Easy to be wrought 
upon, as well as powerful and active in its exertions, 
wherever it is not gratified, there is danger. Gratify 
it, and you insure your safety. hus did Sylla think, 
who, before he abdicated the dictatorship, gave free- 
dom to ten thousand slaves, and lands to a number of 
legions. By these means he was enabled, notwith- 
standing all his preceding enormities, to live unmo- 
lested, as a private citizen, in the bosom of that 
very country, where he had enacted the most hateful 
deeds of crueity and usurpation.’ 

Alas! with what seeming diabolism public m¢h of 
the North, such as Daniel Webster, do their worst to 
counteract, if not to utterly obliterate from the mem- 
ory of our people, the noble sentiments of those 
Southern men whose opinions have become a part of 
our own history! Why isitso? Because the very 
recollection of them torments their recreant and apos- 
tate souls with a sense of their own shameless tergi- 
versations against the ‘Temple of Liberty. Seeing 
their faces now turned towards quite another temple, 
it is surely not uncharitable to supply such a motive, 
where a less seltish one is absent. 

A few words more, and I shal! have concluded this 
letter, which has already grown longer than I design- 
ed, by reason of the quotations which I have felt 
moved to make so freely, but of which I may plead 
the example of Mr. Webster himself, with this ad- 
ditional consideration, that I have given all of mine 
in plain English. I will conclude with an opinion 
from Livy, which Mr. Webster has not seen fit to in- 
clude in his citations from that great author, and one 
which has been somewhat noted, too. It is this :— 
‘Than a prince, ora state, or a great man, fallen into 
contempt, nothing is more contemptible, nothing more 
insecure.’ 

I do not know, my dear sir, that you will be so 
exacting as to require an apology for addressing this 
letter to you. If so, I assign, as my reason therefor, the 
peculiar interest which you have long manifested in 
the career of Mr. Webster—an interest scarcely less 
than Milton manifested in the career of the ‘ fallen 
spirit’ whom he selected as the hero of his song. 

Very truly, your friend, 
J. E. SNODGRASS. 

Wenpvertt Parties, Esq. 








From the Cleveland True Democrat. 
SLAVERY AND THE CHURCH. 
LETTER FROM REV. ALBERT BARNES. 


Rev. Dear Sir :—Your letter of the Ist inst. 
was received, but I have not found time before this 
toattempt a reply. In that letter you state that a 
‘ strong effort is now being made at the West, parti- 
cularly in our region, to draw off our churches from 
the New School General assembly, and attach them 
to what is called the Free Synod of Ohio.’ And 
you say, also, that an opinion which I have expressed 
in my work on slavery, is quoted with reference to the 
propriety of such a separation. The sentiment is 
this:—‘It is for the Christian Church tu cease all 
connection with slavery; and you ask me whether 
it is ‘my opinion that our churches should withdraw 
from all connection with the Assembly on account 
of its relation to slavery.’ 


In reply to this, 1 would say, in one word, that I 
do not; and that, so far as I am concerned, I never 
contemplaied any such movement, or designed to 
countenance it in others. Nor did L intend to ex- 
press any such opinion, or to express myself so as 
to justify any such construction in the passage which 
you have quoted from my book on slavery. F did 
intend to affirm that I regarded itas the duty of the 
Christian Church to remove slavery as soon as pos- 
sicle from its bounds, and to cease in that manner 
ve any connection with it, or to do any thing to 
sustain it ; I did and do believe that if all the Chris- 
tian Churches in the country would do inthis case a8 
the Quakers have dune, by detaching* themselves frou 


—_—.— 


to have any 





*See Barnes on Slavery, the history of emancipa- 
tion among the Quakers, pp. 332-3. 


it,the time would not be far distant when it would cease 
inthe land. I may be right or wrong in that opinioa 
but that is my opinion, and this] think is an object 
that shonld be aimed at. But I have never suppos- 
ed that, in order to do that, it was necessary for the 
opponents of slavery to separate themselves from our 
church, nor do [ believe that the object would be 
essentially advanced by suchan act. So far as [ 
am concerned, the fact that! remain in connection 
with the Presbyterian Church is a sufficient indica- 
tion of my opinion on the subject. 1 will add, also, 
that, so far from seeing any reason for separating 
from the church, I am becoming increasingly at- 
tached to it, and believe that it is destined to ac- 
complish a great work in the land, 

Lam not so vain, I trast, as to suppose that any 
conduct or opinions can be of any great consequence 
to others, or that others wil] be materially influenced 
by them ; but as you have asked my opinion in the 
case, it seems but reasonable and just that I should 
state to von some of the reasons which influenced 
jmy own mind, They are reasons for retaining our 
present connection with the General Assembly, 

On the subject of slavery, our church is incompar- 
ably in advance of any other great religious denom- 
ination in this country. We have made it practica- 
ble to discuss it in our General Assembly to any 
extent we may think it desirable, and with a kind 
and fraternal spirit; we are at perfect freedom to 
adopt any measures which may be deemed neces- 
sary to lessen or remove the evil ; we have condemn- 
ed slavery in the strongest terms. The resolutions 
of 1818 have never been repealed, discarded or dis- 
owned ; and we have in recent assemblies made con- 
tinual progress, and given utterance to sentiments 
entirely inadyvance of any which have been express- 
ed by any other large body of Christians. Our po- 
sition is very wel] understood by the world; and no 
one cau show that in any proper sense our Church is 
pro-slavery. 

It is not necessary to separate ourselves from the 
General Assembly, in order that we may freely ex- 
prevs our sentiments, and bear a faithful testimony 
against slavery or any other evil. [am sure that I 
have never felt myself cramped in that respect, nor 
do I see how I could have more liberty in making 
my s-ntiments known, if [ was connected with any 
other church, or no church at all. I think it is a 
commonly understood matter among us—certainly 
at the North—that there is nothing to hinder us in 
giving free expression to uur views, and in having 
our position anderstood by the world, and in exert- 
ing all the influence wecan in regard to this or any 
other evil. I have felt, for one, that there was no 
danger that my own sentiments in the matter would 
not be understood, or that there was any thing to pre- 
vent me from exerting any influence I may possess, 
in removing the evil fromtheland. I think that the 
real views of any man in thechurch on this subject 
may be known as far as he can make them known 
atall, and that they will have all the influence to 
which they are fairly entitled. I am sure that [ un- 
derstand the sentiments of our brethren on this sub- 
ject as wellas I do those of the Free Synod of Ohio, 
and, for aught | can see,they are adapted,in their pres- 
ent connection, to bear as honest a testimony against 
slavery, an: to accomplish as much in removing it, 
as they could in that connection. 

T think it would lessen our influence on the sub- 
ject to withdraw from the General Assembly. So 
far as I can see, it must have this result. We are 
connected with a large body that is to be, and that 
may be influenced by argument, and by the decided 
opinions and growing convictions of its own mem- 
bers. Weare making progress. The number of 
those opposed to slavery is increasing, and is destined 
to increase. If all the opponents of slavery were to 
withdraw and form new organizations, I see not how 
the spirit which we hope will pervadethe whole body 
could be diffused through it. I may be wrong, but 
itseems to me that Iam in a better position to in- 
fluence the church by being rN it, than I would be to 
be out of it ; and that, by the very fact of my with- 
drawing from it, I should materially lessen my infiu- 
ence over those that remain. 

As it is, I do not feel responsible for the slavery 
which may be in our connection. I fully concur 
on this point, with the sentiments expressed in your 
letter: ‘I have this feeling in regard to it, because 
(a) I do nothing to sustain it; (b) I utter no opinion 
in favor of it; (c) I express myself freely against the 
whole system; (d) whatever influence I have, private 
or public, is against it, and is understood to be 
against it; and (e) I intend that this shall always be 
so. I do nothing more to sustain slavery in any of 
its forms or influences, than T do to sustain the be. 
siness of manufacture and sale of ardent spirits, and 
contribute no more to uphold slavery than I do in- 
temperance. Nor doI feel that in my present posi- 
tion I shall ever do more to sustain the one than the 
other. I will sustain neither in any way, and I am 
not required to by my connection with the Church. 

In my judgment, the principle involved in separa- 
ting from the General Assembly on account of sla- 
very in the church would demand, if consistently ap- 
plied, that I should separate froma churel on ac- 
count of any sin, and would make it improper to re- 
main ina church that was not wholly free from all 
forms of sin. What should I do, with my views, in 
reference to the manufacture and sale of ardent spir- 
its by some members of thechurch? Why should I 
not also say, that the church sustains that, and, there- 
fore, [ cannot remain in its communion? What 
should [ do in regard to ‘covetousness, which is 
idolatry’? In short, I do not see but the principle 
which would require me to separate from the General 
Assembly, because there is slavery in the church, 
would extend to all forms of sin in the church ; and 
if I endeavored to carry it out, in what church should 
I find rest for the soles of my feet? Jt has not been 
oo happiness as yet to be acquainted with a church 
which I could regard as in all respects perfectly free 
from sin. 

And, once more, poe of this principie, I think, 
would be to lead to the formation of a great nnmber 
of very small churches, each one liable to become 
_smailer by new divisions on moral questions, or by 
the fact, that one portion of the members would re- 
gard others as not coming up to their standard of 
perfection. The spirit of division once begun on 
the slavery question, f apprehend would stop not with 
that, but would extend toa + many other points, 
and lead to the formation of a great many other 
churches based on one IDEA. 

These are some of the reasons which influence me 
in my determination xot to separate from the Gen- 
eral Assembly. They are not expressed as carefuliy 
and as fully as would be desirable, bat if you can 
make any nse of them in preserving the unity of oar 
Church, it would be a matter of: great gratification 
and thankfulness ; for I think one of the test ca- 
lamities that could befall this land would be the 
breaking up of the Church with which we are con- 
nected. 


am, 
Very sincerely and respectfully yours, 
ALBERT BARNES. 
Rev. 8. C. Aten, D. D. 





Ce The St. Louis Intelli states that the ‘ma- 
terial aid’ realised from eff sources in St. Louie for 
Kossuth, was four thousand two hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars. 
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From the Boston Atlas. 
oUR OLD HOUSE. 
What cruel hand, my old familiar friend, 
Has sought to renovate thy ancient frame? 
’/Mid all the changes of my later years, 
The buried pleasures and the new-born tears, 
Could not thy quiet visage smile the same? 


And this they call improvement ! to invite 

The money-changers to our early home! 
Around the hearth-stone, where, for many @ night, 
Qur little circle chatted with delight, 

The buzz of busy, heartless trade has come. 


What darling memories of early days, 
This sacrilege will render doubly dear! 
This was the parlor where we nightly sang, 
Where our wit rattled and our laughter rang,— 
The scene of happiness for many a year. 


Here our young hearts with warm affection glowed ! 
Here our young intellects were taught to expand ! 

Here life’s deep sympathies within us woke, 

And the first dawn of love and friendship broke, 
When no succeeding night was near at hand. 


Where first my little feet were taught to walk, 
A dirty shopman shuffles round the floor! 
And where our table once was daily spread, 
Barrels and butter-firkins stand instead, 
And garlic hangs in ropes around the door! 


Where the gay evening cup went foaming round, 
And bright eyes sparkled brighter as it passed, 
The laborer lingers, after daily toil, 
To buy his fourpence worth of tea and oil, 
And grumble at the poorness of the last. 


And yet, old home, more changed am I than thou! 
My golden boyhood has forever fled ! 

Like thine, my heart's old walls are torn away, 

And where young romance loved of old to play, 
Cold caleulation sits and broods instead! 


New lights, new friends, new loves possess me now ; 
But the bright,morning heart-blush beams no more ; 
Its roseate hue has passed from earthly things, 
And reason scorns the fond imaginings 
That made thee Paradise, in days of yore. 


Yet may I hope, when I am old like thee, 
And suit no more the fashion of the day, 
That to some homely use I may apply, 
Nor be ashamed to hold my head on high, 
When my hand trembles, and my hair is gray! 
Sere eee 


CRADLE AND COFFIN. 
Two receptacles awaiting, 
Meet the needs of human kind, 
Each with its appropriate freighting, 
Each with garlands intertwined ; 
Cradle, where the child reposes— 
Coffin, which the dead encloses. 


Cradle, placed in marriage chamber, 
Swaying, swaying, to and fro, 

Up its sides the children clamber, 
Toiling in a rosy glow ; 

Whispering angels oft descending, 

Sweetest dreams the child are lending. 


Coffin, midway placed, and dreary, 

Cold, funereal draped, and still, 
And its tenant resting weary, 

With the death-damp stealing chill, 
Shrinking shapes, grief-struck and weeping, 
Round the couch are vigils keeping. 


Cradle—coffin—intervening, 
O, the long and aching years! 
Soul, slow learning time’s dark meaning, 
Eyes out-looking through their tears ; 
Kindly seems the death-cold stillness, 
Genial seems the rest and chillness. 


All the nooks where self has hidden, 
Memory searches to the core ; 

Till dark spectres come unbidden, 
Through the lattice and the door; 

Come, upbraiding our omissions— 

SeJf-convicting our commissions. 


Loving deeply, fondly, truly, 
We infinitude demand; 
Yielding up, spontaneous, duly, 
Free-will offerings, heart and hand ; 
Hence this anguish is but teliing 
Of the depth whence love was welling. 
——— 
THE FUGITIVE. 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my breth- 
ren, ye did it unto me.” 
Weary and faint, I come, 
Brother, to thee, 
Far from the Southern land, 
Northward I flee ; 
Long has my journey been; 
Now, sore, opprest, 
Cold, hungry, sick at heart, 
Here let me rest. 


Heed not a wicked law's 
Cruel command ; 

I am a Many, brother, 
Give me thy hand! 

In God's own image made, 
Even as thou, 

At the same holy shrine 
Humbly I bow. 


Kindred and social ties, 
Home joys are thine— 

Heart treasures—wife and child— 
Ah! where are mine? 

Ask him who calls me his; 
Him, who for gold, 

From me, both wife and child 
Cruelly sold. 


Robbed of life's only joys, 
Why should I stay? 
And for hard task-masters 
Toil day by day? 
God hath created me 

Equal and free, 
Even as thou, brother, 
Black though I be. 


Peril, ay! death I braved, 
Life was the stake— 
Freedom! I ventured all 
For thy dear sake, 
Will not thy heart, brother, 
Promp* thee to save,— 
Ay! and to welcome 
The fugitive slave? 
————_—___ 
From the New York Independent, 
TO THE AUTHOR OP : UNCLE Tom's 
CABIN.’ 
Some the magician play for paltry hire, 
And some God's gifts of genius dedicate 
To thrilling tales that melt and encrvate,— 
And some will picture, with a pen of fire, 


- Passion, and pleasure, and unblest desire, 


And mighty be to blast, and not to bless, 

To weave the witchery of wickedness, 

Hai! Ficrion’s Betrer Mistress! skilled to trace 
The piteous woes that o'er ‘Tux Lowzy’ roll, 
Oppression’s murderous work upon the soul, 

The good that can in misery deathless be, 

Truth, natural wit, and love and piety,— 

Most skilled to hold, with equal nerve and grace, 
The damning mirror up to Slavery’s Ethiop face. 








Selections. 


From the Massachusetts Life Boat. 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONY TO THE MAINE 
LAW FROM A MINISTER AT LARGE. 

[The following communication was solicited, partly 
from a desire to have the opinion, on this subject, of 
an old acquaintance and classmate, and partly from 
the belief that such testimony would be of value to 
the public. This belief is fully realized. To those 
who know Mr. Hadley, these statements will be re- 
ceived with the respect due to an earnest, practical, 
accurate and thoroughly independent man. And to 
all it will be evident, that no testimony on a subject 
like this can be more valuable and unimpeachable 
than that of a Minister at Large. All newspapers 
friendly to the cause of temperance are therefore ur- 
gently requested to copy the whole or a part of this 
letter.—T. W.- H.] 





Orrice or THE Ministry at Laree, 
Portianp, March 10, 1852, 


Rev. T. W. Hiacrnson, Newburyport : 


temperance, are 


opposed to the Law, but rather, they 
would glacly see it rigidly enfurced, according to 
its true intent. 
During the two winters of my residence here, pre- 
vious to rm pom closing, the chief of my benefactions 
were applied to alleviate the sharpest distress of cold 
and hunger. I have a long catalogue of cases be- 
fore me, the circumstances of which were noted 
down at the time, just as they occurred, and many 
of which are of the most painful interest. I should 
be occupying too much space, and perhaps not inter- 
esting you, by going into details of individual ca- 
ses, all of which would require a large volume to 
contain them. But not a parallel, nor a resemblance 
of the frequent occurrences distress and misery, 
as the fruit of intemperance, which the record of the 
win'er of *90—'S1, contains, can be found on that of 
5152. The evils, or inconveniences of the Law, 
are in some cases considerable—very much like 
those sometimes experienced by owners or under- 
writers, when a small part of the cargo must be 
thrown overboard to save the remainder, with the 
ship and crew, when, without such sacrifice, al] must 
be lost. 

The blessings already experienced arising from 
the passage of the Law, seem to me to be very great 
indeed; prospectively, if it continues in force, they 
must be beyond all computation. 

The urgent demands for relief made upon my 





My Dear Srr,—An unusual pressure of business 


ing your letter of Feb. 29th, till the present moment. 
You request me to ‘furnish some details of the di- 
minution of poverty and suffering in Portland, said 
to have resulled from the Maine Temperance Law, 
re. §e. 

. ne comm with your request only in a very 
brief and imperfect manner, but will turn to the pages 
of my voluminous journal, and make therefrom 
very brief extract of a little of my experience and 


with scarcely a note or comment. 
{ entered upon the duties of this Ministry, an en- 


nearly three years ago. My first endeavor was to 
make the acquaintance of as many of the poor as 
possible—to learn their history—the causes of their 
* poverty and suffering ’—to the end that, if possible, 
the true remedy might be discovered and applied. 
I soon came to the conclusion, from the most care- 
ful observations, that full seven eights of ull the abject 
poverty, squalor and suffering, of the poor in this 
place; were the results of intemperance. My sub- 
sequent daily experience has thoroughly confirmed 
this opinion. The records of a three years’ diary, 
inade, I think, with utter impartiality, confirm it. 

Of the first fifty families with which I became ac- 
quainted, more than thirty had for their heads either 
drunkards, or widows whose husbands had died 
drunkards. Of the 200 families particularly under 


fourths of this number were suffering from the ef- 
fects of intoxicating drinks. From April Ist, 49, to 
July 31st, ’51—a period of two years and four months 
—I was daily, with the exception of a few days of 
absence from the contact with wo and misery almost 
indescribable, inhaling the unearthly odors of New 
England rum, emitted from the foul lungs and stom- 
achs of drunkards, witnessing scenes both heart- 
rending and disgusting. I am sickened at the mere 
recollection, though I have not experienced any thing 
of the kind for many months. I made a more thor- 
ough investigation of the character and habits of the 
first 100 families, (which T had taken up almost in- 
discriminately, having been attracted to them chiefly 
by the insignia of poverty, vice and snffering,) than 
I have subsequently been able to make in regard to 
most of the new ones added fron time to time to my 
list—the increased labors of my calling not allowing 
so careful examination -in many cases afterwards. 
In full three fourths of the hundred families in ques- 
tion, intemperance prevailed to a greater or less de- 
gree, and a part or the whole of the means of sub- 
sistence in thirty of the intemperate ones was the 
wages of infamy. Whether this latter is in any 
measure a resull of intemperate drinking, I do not 
now pretend to say. But I have not found persons 
addicted to licentious practices among the totally 
abstinent. 

The above-mentioned fact, however, may be a 
mere coincidence! Since my residence here, and 
previous to the passage of the Temperance law, five 
persons in one smal] neighborhood have died of deli- 
rium tremens; one man was found dead in the 
grave-yard, with his jug of rum, its contents half 
consumed, by his side—one murder and one high- 
way robbery—as the immediate consequence of ex- 
citement by strong drink, have been perpetrated 
within and just without the precincts of the city; 
three cases of divorce have occurred among the 
people of my special charge, in each of which, one 
or both the parties came to me for advice, intempe- 
rance being the sole cause in each case. most all 
the truants, and juvenile delinquents of every de- 
scription, who have come under my notice, and they 
are numerous enough, were children of intemperate 
parents. The same may be said of yourg street 
beggars, which were abundant, but have now almost 
all disappeared—and of more than half a score of 
young girls of nfy acquaintance, in this city, who 
have gone to infamy and ruin. Considering the ter- 
rible ravages of intemperance in other and Jarger 
cities, these statistics may seem too trifling to men- 
tion; but let it be recollected, that I am giving, not 
the statistics of intemperance in the city, but only a 
few facts within my own sphere of observation. 

During the winter of 1850-51, scarcely a day 
passed in which I was not called upon, in numerous 
instances, to render relief to families on the verv 
verge of starvation or freezing, whose destitution 
and suffering were the immediate consequences of 
intemperance. 

Nota single case of the kind, or one in any wise 
analogous to it, has occurred within my knowledge, 
for six months past. The calls for relief made upon 
me, in cases of real distress, during the winter in 
question, were usually from five to twenty daily—to 
say nothing of the ordinary calls to obtain employ- 
ment, &c. &c, But for the last four months, a peri- 
od embracing all the severity of our long win- 
ters, | have not had five urgent calls for immediate 
relief on a single day; and according to my exact 
records, more than twenty secular days have occurred 
during th.s period, un which [ have not had a single 
application fur relief. Ihave not witnessed a case 
of suffering as the immediate consequence of in- 
temperance, during the same period ; and, indeed, I 
have scarcely witnessed any suffering during this 
time, except from sickness and pain, to which al] 
classes are alike subject. Of the severity of the sea- 
son, | need not speak. Rent’ were never higher in 
Portland than at present, particularly of such tene- 
ments as the poor occupy. Productive employment in 
such callings as poorer ciasses are usually adapted to, 
has been peculiarly difficult to obtain dunhg the 
winter, and for want of it, many of them are justly 
complaining. And there has been more than twice 
as much sickness among this clas of persons for 
the last two months, as during any previous two 
months of my residence here. 

Thave not seen a person intoxicated for three months, 
and only one or two who appeared to be in the sinall- 
est degree under the influence of intoxicating 
drinks. Several men of my acquaintance who were 
habitually, almost daily drunk, a year ago, and 
whose families were sustained and kept from perish- 
ing by the hand of charity, are now sober, an: 
have been earning—some $1.00—some & 195-—seme 
$1.50 per day, through the winter, and their fami- 
lies are living comfortably and independently.— 
Some of these identical familjes were often entirely 
destitute of food and fuel, sometimes for one day, 
sometimes for two, in succession, during the winter 
a year ago, and were relieved through my agency. 

I have made a special point of conversing with 
very inany poor, intemperate men in regard to their 
opinion of the Temperance Law. Some of these 
were among the most unfortanate victims of intem- 
perance; and I have not found among them all a sin- 
gle opponent of the Law, or one who would have 
it repealed. They express an unanimous wish, as 
far as I have been abie to ascertain, that the femp- 
tation may be entirely removed. 

Mr. C. of street, a noble, generous-heart- 
ed American seaman, but much of the time on 
shore, was always more than ‘half seas over,’ as long 
as the grog-shops were in full blast, except occa- 
sionally, as | had full opportunity of knowing, when 
he was accustomed to shut himself up in his house 
fora day or two at once, toavoid a temptation which 
he assured me he had not the moral power to resist 


when it was in his way. He is now a thorough ad- 
vocate of the Law. 


ost bitterly did he lament his 
enslavement to 4 Sag tyrant, and u's Rnd aah 
i overth enemy. 

val imaunaee a kind on record before ine—take 
this as a sample of many. I believe that not one- 
tenth of the victans of a depraved appetite, among 








the poor, in this city, who suffered most from in- 


for the last ten days has obliged me to defer answer-| of December, ’51, compared with those of the cor- 


observations there recorded—which | will present but now Iam helping them to keep themselves com- 


tire stranger in this city, on the Ist of April, 1849— coming susceptible of them; we are beginning to 


been heretofore, in relation to the large class of 
| intemperate persons found in all Christian cities. 


‘| highly honored family. 


‘ poor’s purse,’ from the Ist of October to the 30th 


| responding period of 50, were only one-sixth, and 
‘the amount of aid granted during the same periods 
| was $1.00 in ’51 to $5.37 in 50. But this does by 
| no means present a sufficiently clear view of the 
beneficial change ectnally wrought in the condition 
| of the poor ; for, as above intimated, I was, previous 
‘to the temperance reform, chiefly concerned, dur- 
‘ing the winter, to keep the poor from perishing, or 
from the severest suffering from cold and hunger ; 


fortable, decent and respectable. Now, many who 
were utterly callous to moral impressions are be- 


'exhume and resuscitate the stifled and almost ex- 


' 


‘tinct conscience. We begin already to perceive, | 
; that many of these poor, neglected, and apparently 


| lost men, have souls, and are capable of high moral 
lelevation. Now, the labors of the teacher, the phi- 
_lanthropist, the missionary, will not be in vain, and 
like water spilt on dry ground, as they have chiefly 


| Our benevolent ladies, always forward in every 
| good work, have, till very recently, hoped to reach 
| the miserable inmates of many miserable tenements, 
jonly through the medium of their children. They 
| have, accordingly, clothed great numbers of these, 
| bronght them into Sunday Schools, furnished them 


| 








| with books to take home, with the view of thereby 


my care during my first year’s residence here, one benefitting their parents, in some measure, as well | 

” —_ > . . ° j + “ r } 
hundred and filty required charitable aid—none of|as the children themselves, never dreaming that it! 
these were city paupers—and more than three) would be possible to get the parents to Sunday | 


| School and to church. But, within a few months, 
| they have conceived the idea, and actually underta- 
'ken the labor, of helping to remove the remaining 





ohstacles—since the great obstacle is removed—which 
| 
is true, that many of them shrink from being clothed 
| by the hand of charity, but, at the same time, they 
| are beginning to put forth great efforts to supply their 
| own wants, and to avail themselves of the privileges 
|of the Christian Sabbath. Nota few are becoming 
| very regular in their attendance at church, who, till 
| within a few months, had not entered one once a 
|year. While writing this letter, I have been called 
| upon by a very worthy woman, whom the rum de- 
;mon had bound and kept from the house of God for 
seven years, but who is now, and has been fora con- 
| siderable time, about as regular in her attendance as 
| her minister, notwithstanding she has a large family, 
‘anda sick (not now drunken) husband. One hun- 
dred dollars now will accomplish more for the moral 
| inprovement of the poor, than a thousand could duz- 
ing the reign of alcohol ; and yet, such will be, nay, 
such are now beginning to be, the manifest good 
results of all well directed efforts in their behalf, that 
we may confidently expect a great increase of means 
to be brought into use for their advancement. 
There are many other facts in connection with 
my experience in this matter, which I intended to 
have mentioned, but I have already transcended all 
reasonable limits. Atsome subsequent opportunity, 
when | have time to write and you to read, I will 
give some details which may be of some small inter- 
est to you, and unfold more fully the workings of 
this famous Law. 1 behold with astonishment what 
it has accomplished in nine months—what it may be 
expected to bring forth in as many years, prophets 
and kings may well desire to see and hear. 
Very respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM H. HADLEY. 





RESULTS OF INTEMPERANCE. 
Extracts from a Sermon on Intemperance, preached 
at the Melodeon, Sunday, March 21, 1852, by Turo- 
pore Parker, as phonographically reported in the 
Commonwealth :— 


My friends, ministers know what other men only 
read of. As I look over my ministerial experience,— 
and it has not been a long one, and has been rather 
a favorable one in respect to this matter,—what aw- 
ful scenes come up before me! Here is a young man 
of noble powers, good education, of an ancient and 
He married, and fell into 
drunkenness, With rom there came poverty. They 
say, ‘when poverty comés in at the door, love flies 
out at the window,’ Man’s love does, woman’s does 
not. With rum there came poverty, violence and 
abuse. He died. His death was the only benedic- 
tion he ever gave to his wife, danghters and sons, 

But a few days after his death, a stranger came 
to the house one evening, and stopped a few minutes. 
They saw he was slightly intoxicated; they saw it 
with an agony of fear, and all night long the children 
dreamed and started in their, sleep, and clutched 
each other, thinking their father had come back 
again. His very memory was a ghost, an incubus, 
a devil, and his death was the only blessing he ever 
conferred upon the children which God had dropped 
inte his arms. 

Here is a family of seven sons; I know every one 
of them well, and six are common drunkards at this 
day. They are of good descent, inheriting a respec- 
table property, with the father industrious and the 
mother thrifty, I think there is not a respectable 
family in all New England that has not, within fifty 
years, lost one or more mature and able men by 
drunkenness; and of the families not respectable, 
drankenness gathers them in its arms, faggots them 
together, and throws them into the ditch. 

My friends, we have made a great mistake. Do 
you think I exaggerate? I wish] could. If I could 
only tell the horrors of intemperance as they sre, 
then I should hereafter have the greatest reputation 
for oratory that any mortal man ever possessed. 
do not exaggerate ; no mortal man can do it. I only 
sketch the outline of the dreadful thing. Imagina- 
tion refuses to fill up the void with the ghastly facts. 
A friend of mine, who I lament to say is still en- 
gaged in the trade, tells me that I have never over- 
stated the evils of intemperancé—ihat my words do 
not come up to what his eyes have seen; but he 
says there is one evil I have never touched upon be- 
fore. It is the hypocrisy, the concealment, the de- 
ception men practise who will drink, and would not 
have it known. Nicodemus went by night to learn 
the unpopular way to heaven; others, not N:code- 
muses, go by night to learn the popular way, not to 
heaven—the way to hell. 

We have made a great error. Look about you, 
and see the desolation this has wrought. God has 

iven the vine a generous juice; how we ause it! 
fle has stored up food inthe golden corn; we have 
turned our bread to poison. He has hid a luscious 
sweetness in the Indian cane; we have turned it into 
fire, to consume our strong mind, and burn out the 
soul of the nation. 

Picture to yourself Rum leading the march; then 
the route that follows as he goes by. The weeds 
fill up the ground, the walls fall down, the houses 
look prematurely old; the church falls; the school- 
house and academy are shut up; the alms-house 
swells out; the jail, the house of correction, the 
state’s prison wheel into the column, and join the 
march. Stiff and ugly, the gallows with its uplift- 
ed arm, waiting fof its prey, stalks behind ; the fools, 
ereminnle, oe og eee countless widows and 
orphans, fall into the tly ession, and swell 
the dreadful tide of woe Sabi anteinn through the 
land. Look at this ugly pageant, and tell me if J 
ever exaggerate’the evils of drunkenness! 

Intemperance is dangerous in any Jand; in Amer- 
ica itis deadly. We are not muscular, but nervous; 
talland gaunt and thin. The institations of the 
people, political and ecclesiastical, the business of 
the land, make us excitable, liable to the worst 
effects of drunkenness; and what is only dangerous 





have hitherto debarred these people from almost all 
moral and religious influences and advantages. Jt} 





to England, Sweden, Holland and Denmark, is 
deadly to America. 

Does it seem strange that so shrewd a e as 
the New-Englanders should make this error? It is 
not surprising. Men learned the art to press the 
wine out of the grape, and made a mistake in the 
use of this new-found power. This is not wonder- 
fal ; it is not a greater mistake than was made in 
learning the use of iron, turning it to war; of polit- 
ical government, of ecclesiastical” organization, to 
drive and oppress men. It is not surprising that so 
shrewd and thrifty a people as we should make a 
mistake ; but it is monstrous that we should continue 
it after we know the error; after we see its cost of 
money ard of men; after we see the death, crime, 
madness, idiocy which it brings to pass; after we 
see these results, it is indeed passing strange, 

But why is this? It is the pecuniary interest of 
many to continue this state of things; and in Amer- 
ica the pecuniary interest is the most respectable of 

all. ‘Government is for the protection of gu ry of 
says the politician; ‘and the church is to help the 
government,’ says the priest. I would speak with all 
tenderness of men in the trade. I know-such who 
are amiable and kind men, excellent fathers, unim- 
peachable neighbors, friends you can trust in any 
emergency, good and upright men; who would never 
willingly do a neighbor wrong, even generous men, 
to whom I never reached out my hand, and they held 
back their mite. There are such men as these in 
this traffic; they would gladly be out of it: how 
they stay there,God knows, and they; not I; I feel 
great compassion for such men. A man comes down 
from the country to Boston, and wishes to make 
his fortune. He finds this offers him large and ‘ re- 
spectable’ profit. He asks, Is it right? and is told 
this large capitalist is engaged in the manufacture, 


rious known forms of trance, and of the canses 
which tend to produce them. Of that form which 
alone concerns the present purpose, he says :— 


* Death-trance is the image of death. The heart 
does not act; the breathing is suspended ; the body is 
motionless ; not the slightest outward sign of sensi- 
bility or consciousness can be detected. The tempe- 
rature of the body falls. The entranced person has 
all the appearance of a corpse from which life has re- 
cently departed. The joints are commonly relaxed, 
and the whole frame pliable; but it is likely that 
spasmodic rigidity forms an occasional adjunct to this 
strange condition. So that the only means of know. 
ing whether life be still present, is to wait the event.’ 

‘In England, (says Dr. Mayo, further on,) during 
the last epidemic of cholera, several cases of death- 
trance eecurred, in which the patient, who was on 
the point of being buried, fortunately awoke in time 
to be saved. Death-trance, it is probable, is much 
more frequent!y produced by spasmodic and nervous 
illness, than by mental causes: it has followed fever; 
it has frequently attended parturition.’ 


Examples of premature interment are given in 
another part of Dr. Mayo’s volume, in which he dis- 
cusses the superstition called *Vampyrism, once 
prevalent throughout Europe, and still surviving in 
the eastern parts of that continent. It may be well 
to explain that the Vampyre was a corpse, which, re- 
taining an unnatural vitality, contrived to preserve 
itself from decomposition, by sucking the blood of 
the living, for which purpose it nightly forsook its 
grave. 

The fears engendered by this horrible belief led, 
during the 17th and early in the 18th centuries, to 
frequent examinations of burial grounds by the local 
authorities, the records of whose proceedings have, 
of course, been preserved. The evidence thus ob- 





and that large capitalist has built his house by the 
profits of the trade; this deacon is largely engaged 
in the traffic; that no capitalist in Boston ever re- 


fuses his building for a rum-shop, or but very few ;_ 
and respectable men are engaged in the sale and | 


consumption of it; that a philanthropist is hated for 
his philanthropy, and a distiller honored and respect- 
ed for the money he has made by manofacturing 
ruin. He sees all this, and says, *‘ Why should not 
I also do the same?’ I have smuch compassion for 
these men. 

But there are those who care not for the ruin they 
make, if they fill their purses—men who would 
crush the blood out of the widow’s heart, and coin 
it into cents. The rum trade and the Fugitive Slave 
Law have shown me what the love of money can do 
in Boston. I once thought men were not wicked 
enouzh for these things, but I was mistaken. Two 
years’ experience has opened my eyes, and I shall 
not shut them again very soon. 

There are worthy and excellent men in the daily 
use of strong drink, yet sober all their lives; they 
keep the rest in countenance. I feel great compas- 


sion for the honest dealer, when he looks round and | 


sees many good and honorable, educated and Chris- 
tian men and ministers, in the daily use of this dread- 
ful poison, Such men—the Nicodemuses of drink 
—come slily to the shop, ‘through the back door, 
*by night,” and have their liquor ‘sent home after 
dark.’ The poor desler sees this; he sees also the 


‘farhers of the city’ spending for riot and rum the’ 


hard won earnings of the people at a funeral of a 
great man, or at the opening of a railroad. He sees 
the example of the most eminent political men in 
the nation; and when the Capitol is e¢rank, and the 
Senate House reels, do you think the counting- 
house will refuse to sell ? 

I cannot legislate for another man’s conscience ; 
but I only ask each man to be sure his conscience 


approves his deed; to Jook at the ¢onsequences of | 


the cause fe puts in action, and then decide if he is 
doingright. My friends, we have made a great mis- 
take, and it is now the greatest curse to New Eng- 
land. You lament at the ignorance of the people: 
it is rum that bars up the school-house door and 
the college. You mourn at pauperism, and twice a 
year, I ask you to give some poor pittance in charity: 
it is ruin that makes men poor. You lament at the 
increase of crime: it is rum which fills your jails and 
houses of correction. You weep at those little ones 
turned out into the streets—the perishing classes of 
Boston; at the boys hid away at the Farm School, 


at the House of Reformation, or the Reform School | 


at Westboro’; they are turned into the streets by 
rum, There is a worse sight; the girls of this per- 
ishing ciass, ruined before the bloom of maidenhood 
has flushed their checks with modest bloom: it is 
rum that debauches the innocent child. Of old, our 
fathers used to fancy that a wicked elf came by night, 
and took the child out of the cradle, and left an ugly 
changeling in its place: it is rum which puts the 
idiot into the cradle; and it is rum which breaks the 
married widow’s heart. Eloquence itself would be 
poor in the presence of things like these. 

In former times, at Rome, I have seen the instru- 
ments with which the heathens tortured the Chris- 
tian martyrs; at ‘Tower Hill, in London, I have seen 
the axe which hewed off the head of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, which shore asunder the lovely neck of 
Harry Vane, once so famous in this very town: at 
Avignon and Regunsburg, I have seen the racks and 
gibbets with which they tore men’s flesh in days 
long since gone by. Stout-hearted men looked on 
these things with a curse, and religious-hearted men 
breathed a prayer. But what were all these instru- 
ments of torture—the swords and pincers of heathen 
Rome, the axes of Tower. Hill, the wheels and racks 
of Avignon and Regunsburg ; what was the Inqui- 
sition of Spain, to the effects of rum on fathers, 
mothers, danghters? At sight of these, eloquence 
is dumb, and poetry would lay the finger on her lip, 
and leave only the fact to speak, counselling wise 
men what they should do. 





(G> ‘ The Life Boot’ states that Rev. Mr. Love- 
Joy, of Cambridge, preached a discourse, last Sunday, 
against the liquor law recently passed by the Senate, 
and which is now before the House of Representa- 
tives! We heard the same Mr. Lovejoy speak more 
than two hours before a Committee of the Legisla- 
ture, in favor of the gallows, in the course of which 
he declared his readiness to assume the office of 
hangman, Since that time we have been prepared, 
of course, to hear that he had preached in favor of 
any enormity or wickedness, or against any and ev- 
ery species of reform. If this is the natural pro- 
duct of the theology he professes, then we can un- 
derstand the necessity of that eternal hel! which that 
theology inculcates. It would be difficult to de- 
cide which is the more pernicious in its influences— 
a pulpit which promotes such doctrines, or @ grog- 
shop.—Dedham Gazelle. 





PREMATURE INTERMENT, 
To the Editor of the N. Y. Evening Post : 


Sirn—A paragraph has recently been re-published 
from the .Vew Haven Journal, which, under the title 
of ‘Singular Circumstance,’ describes some unusual 
appearances on the face of a corpse, during the per- 
formance of some funeral ceremonies. A flush of 
crimson is stated to have overspread the cadaverous 
features, while the forehead exhibited a moisture re- 
sembling perspiration. The account went on to say, 
that proceedings were at once suspended, in order 
to have the body exainined by several physicians, on 
whose report it was subsequently buried. 

It is not my intention to dispute the verdict of the 
medical gentlemen in this case: it was, I am willing 
to believe, a sound one; that is, the body, when they 
examined it, may have been dead ; but the previously 
observed phenomena recal] so many cases of prema- 
ture interment, (in which a state of trance has been 
mistaken for death,) that a few words on the general 
topic may not be deemed inappropriate. 

While reflecting on the subject, my eye acciden- 
tally rested on the following paragraph in a New 
York journal of 16th February :— 


‘The Courrier d’ Athenes remarks, that as the corpse 
of the wife of a Gipsey, named Plassan, was about to 
be interred in the cemetery of that city, a noise was 
heard to proceed from the coffin, which was immedi- 
ately opened. The woman was found to have revived, 
and alter some restoratives had been administered, 
she was enabled to return to her home.’ 


The foregoing will be at once recognized as one 
of many like accounts which appear from time to 
time, excite a vague wonder, perhaps, and are then 
quietly referred to the chapter of inscrutable events, 
which suggest no caution and affurd no instruction. 

Few, indeed, out of the medical profession, know 
any thing of the state called trance, except its name ; 
and an intimate acquaintance with its phenomenon 
and predisposing causes is by no means (if we may 
credit an eminent medical authority) common in the 
profession itself. When, therefore, cases like the 
one above quoted are narrated, it seldom occurs to 
any one to consider the possibility that he or his 
friends may, in their own persons, furnish materi- 
als for a new tale of wonder. 

_ Dr. Herbert Mayo, an eminent English ian, 
in his work on ‘The Truths contained in lar 
Superstitions,’ gives a very clear account of the ya- 


tained was at the time thought to confirm the pre- 
vailing superstition beyond cayil; but to the more 
enlightened inqnirer of the present day, it has a dif- 
ferent and a melanch«ly significance, for in the 
bodies found in the ‘vampyre state” after having 
been under ground for days, weeks, and even 
months, he recognises a few, of an untold number 
of victims of ignorance, who have been buried «live, 
In some cases, the bodies have been found to have 
shifted their position; in others, an entire absence 
of decomposition has been accompanied by a slight 
flush on the cheeks; in others, again, motion has 
been perceptible. But the pepular feeling, at the 
period referred to, regarded all suct) signs with ab- 
horrence ; and means were promptly used (such as 
decapitation) to render the ‘ vampyre’ harmless, before 
restoring him to the earth, 

Dr. Mayo observes ,that the danger of being buried 
| alive is comparatively less in England (and it might 
no donbt be added, in the United States) where the | 
mode of proceeding is more deliberate than on the | 
European continent, where but a short interval is 
permitted beteen the supposed death and the burial. 





‘Still’ he says, ‘society is not sufficiently on its} 
guard against a contingency so dreadful. ‘he dan- | 
ger also exists to no inconsiderable degree of being | 
opened alive by a zealons coroner’ | 

‘When,’ he says elsewhere, ‘ the nurse or the doc- | 
tor has announced that all is over—that the valued 
friend or relative has breathed his last, no doubt 
crosses one’s mind of the reality of the sad event. 
* * * The laity, if not the doctors too, constant- 
ly lose sight of the fact, that there exists an alter- 
native to the fatal event of ordinary disease ; that a 
patient is liable at any period of illness to deviate, or, 
as it were, to slide into another, and deceptive 
route—instead of death, to encounter apparent death.’ 

When it is considered that the number of cases | 
of premature interment on record, of necessity form 
but a fractional] part of an incalculable number, and | 
that the ignorance which, in the palmy days of‘ vain- 
pyres,’ consigned persons, stil] living, to the grave, | 





| 
still continues, few will be inclined to reject Dr. | 
Mayo’s counsel in the matter:— The body should | 
be kept in a warm room, for the double purpose of 
promoting decomposition, if it be dead, and of pre- 
serving the vital spark, if it still linger; and it 
shonld be constantly watched. There are, of 
| course,’ he adds, ‘many cases in which such care 
lis positively unnecessary. Such, for instance, as 
death following great lesions of vital organs ; and 
‘in the great majority of cases of seeming death, the 
bare possibility of the persistance of life hardly re- 
mains ; still, it is beller lo err on the safe side.’ 
Many years ago, the father of the writer, on re- 
covering from an attack of yellow fever, at Surinam, 
fell into a trance, such as Dr. Mayo has described, 
and Jay for ten days without any external sign of 
life, but not without consciousness. He was laid out 
for burial, and was only saved from a most horrible 
fate by the affection or caution of an attendant, who 
pleaded for delay until decomposition should set in. 
He himself overheard, while in this state of help- 
lessness, part of the conversation which was to de- 
termine the disposal of his body ; and in after years 
could never allude to the subject without emotion. 
It would be easy to multiply examples, and to 
point their moral at greater length; but enough has'| 
been said to call attention to a subject which claims 
the serious consideration of all. 
Yours, respectfully, 





R. W. H. 





Capital Punishment.—A report of the Select Com- 
mittee to the Pennsylvania Legislature, on the Abo- 
lition of Capital Punishment, says that in forty-four 
years, seventy persons have been executed in that 
State for murder. Of one hundred and eleven per- 
sons who have been charged with murder in Phila- 
delphia county, only ten were capitally convicted ; 
three of these were pardoned, two died before sen- 
tence, and only five were exeeuted—being one in 
twenty-two of the indicted. The Committee, after a 
careful consideration of the subject, have come to a 
conclusion that the death punishment, as a penalty 
for crime, ought to be abolished. 


Sad Shipwreck.—The barque Sunbeam, of Boston, 
has been wrecked off the coast of Maryland, and her 
commander, Capt. Edward Lincoln, his wife and 
child, all perished, having been washed from the riz- 
ging, where they probably took refuge from the fury 
of the waves, ‘The Sunbeam was principally owned 
by Capt. Lincoln. 


t Mr. Henry Grinnell has again offered hfs ves- 
sels to the Government, for another search for Sir 
John Franklin. He will fit them out himself as be- 
fore, but asks to be {furnished with officers and men 
from the Navy. 


( The Maine Law has passed the Minnesota Le- 
gislature, with a provision for submitting it to a di- 
rect vote of the people. The vote throughout the 
Territory is to be taken on the first Monday in April, 
and if favorable, the law goes into force on the first 
of May. 


tH The Maine Liquor Law has excited a good 
deal of interest in Canada. The Toronto correspon- 
dent of the Tribune says that numerous petitions will 
be presented to the Provisiona] Parliament praying 
for its adoption. 


Education in Georgia and Virginia.—The number of 
adults in the State of Georgia who cannot read or 
write is 41,000, and the number of children whose 
parents are unable to send them to school is upwards 
of 38,000. According to official returns, the number 
of adults in Virginia who cannot read or write is 
80,000—10,000 more than in 1840; and the number 
of children whose parents have not the means to ed- 
ucate them is 75,000. 


EF" Good luck sometimes happens where least ex- 
pected. The Albany Adas relates the following in- 
stance :— 


‘Two colored men came in the last steamer from 
Calitornia, bringing with them the snug little sum of 
$30,000, the most of which they had gathered in one 
locality, in four months’ operation. 


[" William Hickman, a colored man, aged ninety 
four years, died in this city on Tuesday. He was a 
waiter boy in the war of the Revolution, apd was at 
the battle of Yorktown. He fought under Commo- 
dore Barney at Bladensburg, in the war of 1812, and 
was there wounded.—- Washington Republic. 


Famine in Europe.—By late foreign papers, it ap- 
pears that famine is threatening Germany in earnest. 
‘The accounts from Poland are most disheartening. In 
Prussia, the Government has directed the opening of 
the ports of the Kingdom to the importation of corn, 
free of duty, until the next harvests have been got 
in. In the Carpathian Mountains, people are literal- 
ly starving. ‘There is no bread at all. 


Ee The schooner Reaper, Capt. Kelley, from Phil- 
adelphia for Boston, capsized on the 25th ult, forty 
miles off Montauk. Isaiah D. Phillips, Jeremiah 
Kelley, and a seaman named French, were drowned 
zoe capt and mate were rescued by pilot boat Yan- 
ee. ‘ 
Mempuis, Tenn., March 25. 
Western Steamboat ion.—Five Lives Lost.— 
The boiler of the steamer Pocahontas exploded on the 
18th inst, about fifty miles above Litile Rock. Five 
lives were lost, but full particulars of the disaster 








have not yet come to hand. 
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